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Interesting Trial. 





KENT ASSIZES, Fripay, Jury 31, 
MURDERS AT GREENWICH. 


BOUT half-past seven in the morning the Court was filled in 
every part. At eight Mr. Sergeant Lens took his place on the 
bench. ‘The jary being sworn, 

Charles Hussey was Blaced at the bar; he looked round with 4 
mild and placid countenance, and did not in any manner appear to 
be such a person as the indictment charged him to be. Hie was 
then arraigned on the charge of having, on the 7th of February,1818, 
feloniously killed and murdered George Bird and Mary Simmons, 
at Greenwich ; and also with having burglariously entered the 
dwelling-house of George Bird, at Greenwich, ard feloniously stolen 
therefrom several watches, a silver soup-ladle, a silver strainer, and 
several other things, the property of George Bird. 

When asked if he was guilty or not guilty, he answered in an au- 
dible and’ firm tone, that he was not guilty. He wasthen removed 
from the bar. 

The Court proceeded, at about half-past ten, to the trial of Hussey 
A model of Mr. Bird’s housé, and of the premises adjacent, were laid 
onthe talile: 

Mr.’Bearns, on the part of the prosécution, opened the case 
charged in the indictment. 

Mr. Serjeant Onislow addressed the Court. There was, he said, 
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no direct evidence to prove that the prisoner had actually committed 
the murder; but there were errcumstances which would . appear 
equally as strong. The learned Serjeant now procceded to detail 
the facts of the case. Mr. Bird wasa very old gentleman, retired 
from business, kept one servant, and lived in a lonely manner; the 
prisoner lodged in a house opposite, called the Tiger’s Head. Mr, 
Bird was a man of regular habits, his custom was to have his slip- 
pers brought to him at nine o'clock, then to sup, and shortly after 
to go to bed. When persons entered the house on the Sunday, they 
found the supper things ready to be laid on the table, and the oid 
geutleman’s slippers lying there ; so that the time of the murder must 
have been about nine. ife next commented on the account Hussey 
had given of the manner in which he had got possession of the pro- 
perty found upon him, an! pointed out, from the state of the pre- 
mises exhibited in the model, how incredible his story must have been; 
how impossible for a bundle to remain a whole week undiscovered, 
ina place to which many persons must have had access, and at a 
time when Greenwich was like a fair. le read two letters from 
Hussey, in which the story was given, and in which Hussey said he 
had embarked for America, although he was afterwards taken in the 
heart of England. Hussey had mentioned the places where he bad 
been on the evening of the murders ; but it would be proved to the 
Jury that he had not been at any of the places. He said he had been 
ata club of OddFellows. Some members of that club would prove he 
had not been there. It would also appear that his jacket and gaiters 
had been stained with blood, and that the account which he gave of 
that circumstance was nottruc. On the Sunday he had been en- 
gaged to dine with his brother at Peckham; but he broke bis en- 
gagemeut, and kept lounging about Greenwich that day, to bear 
what the people might say about the murders. It would be shown, 
that the property fouud on Ilussey had been recently in Mr. Bitd’s 
possession. ‘There was one very material circumstance in this case; 
the murder must have been committed by a hammer, and in a pond 
near the premises a hammer was found, which bad been in a_work 
shop to which Hussey had access. ‘The night of the murder was 
very foggy, the work of death was very short, and a very little time 
had been occupied in the robbery. All these, and many other cit 
cumstances, would be proved. I lussey in one of his letters said, that 
W. Hazleton knew nothing about the murder ; how could he uuder- 
take to say that unless he himself knew something of the business? 
The Learned Sergeant concluded with recommending to the jury t 
lay every k nd of prejudice vut of their minds, and attend only to the 
evidence. 

Mr. Thomas, the first witness, said he lived next door to the late 
Mr. bird, in London-strcet, Greenwich. Mr. Bird was about 83 
years of age, latterly had only one servant, Mary Simmons, aged 
about 50. On Sunday the 8th February, avout twenty minutes, 
before one at neon, the brother of Mr. Bird came aud gave him some 
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jaformation of his being alarmed, and desired him to go to the back 
ofthe premises ; he did so, and they found all the places fastened ; 
they then endeavoured to pick the lock of the front door, but could 
not, as the key was on the inside: they then broke open another 
door near the corner of Mr. Bird’s house, and they went through a 
passage to the back of the house; they found the door fast, they 
raised the sash of the kitchen window, and broke open the shutters, 
and got into the kitchen. Witness went into a passage leading to 
the hall ; he opened the back door to let in some light: he then saw 
the body of Mary Simmons lying in the passage, with her head 
towards the stairs, and her feet towards the street door. He stepped 
over the body, opened the hall-window, and saw Mr. Bird in the par- 
jour lying dead on his back. IIe saw a quantity of blood in the hall, 
near fhe centre of the body of Mary Simmons, and some appeared to 
have been removed by drawing the body ; her hand was cut, and her 
car slit in two ; a part of the bannisters was broken. A candle was 
lying there not much burnt. There wasa candle and candlestick 
neat Mr: Bird’s knee ; the candle was broken, and between his body 
ind feft arm lay his spectacles; a purse and a lottery ticket were on 
the table ; there was no watchin his fob; his pockets were unbut- 
toned and empty. After the witness went up stairs, in a little room 
overthe parlour, he observed a tin box with a padlock on it, 
and some papers loose about the floor. Some of the drawers of the 
bureau were opened. Witness went into Mr. Bird's bed-room, where 
there was a double chest of drawers, and every drawer half open, 
with the things in them tossed about. On the bed there were two 
orthree keys, and some marks of blood. ‘The bed was made and 
turned down, ready for sleeping, On opening the front door of the 
house, there was a chain, which did not appear to be hanging on. The 
lock was a spring lock, and it was only on the spring, as a person 
vould leave it on going out. In the kitchen there was the servant's 
nedle-work, and the table-cloth folded in one corner, as if it was 
going to be used for supper; there was a pair of slippers on the 
fender ; there were afew roasted potatoes, and the tea kettle was full 
ofwater. Some plate had been taken out of one of the drawers in 
the bureau. 

“Cross-examined by Mr. Nolan.—IIe knew the hour was near one, 
because the peop! were returning from church. ‘The bannister ap- 
peared broke, as if the woman had laid hold of it. The wound on 
the woman appeared as if inflicted by some sharp instrument. Most 
df the places in the house appeared to have been examined. 

R. Smith, Esq. a Magistrate residing at Greenwich, was exam‘ned 
by the Common Serjeant. ‘The circumstances first mentioned by 
this witness were in perfect conformity with those mentioned by the 
ist. He observed, on the lintel of the door, a mark as if caused by 
the blow of a hammer, and there Wasa stain of blood on the mark. 
On the body of the womun he saw several wounds, those on the man 
and the woman appeared to have been inflicted with the same instru- 
mnt, some of them with a hawmer head, and the others with the 
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sharp part of a hammer. Long after the prisoner was committed-he 
saw the hammer which was found, and it must have been by 
such aninstrument that the wounds were inflicted. There was 
wound oneach of Mr. Bird’s eyes, and a fracture on the back of the 
skull : one of his eyes were beaten in. Mr. Bird had a bureau in his 
front room up stalts, and if he was at any time sitting there, a persop 
at the ‘Tiger’s head might sce him: there was a portable table, with 
a desk on it; many papers were scattered on the flap of bis table, 
and on the floor ; they appeared as if they had been looked at in 9 
great hurry. Witness saw a small secret drawer in the bureau opened; 
in it were found 31/7. in notes ; and this drawer had not. been 
meddled with. In another room witness saw some drawers -open; 
there was some plate there which appeared to have escaped: notice; 
the things in the drawers appearcd tumblec. Witness went. up.to 
two rooms on the attic story, and there every thing appeared tumbled, 
Nothing appeared to have been disturbed in the back parlour. Iy 
the kitchen he saw the woman's work, a man’s slippers, and a table 
cloth. Onthe 18th March, two watches were delivered to him, 
(fiere witness produced the watches.) ‘They were delivered bya 
man named Godwin, together with a piece. of broken buckle. He 
was present as @ Magistrate when the prisoner was undey examina 
tion, when the clerk took down his deposition, which le-afterwands 
declined to sign, without giving any reason, 

Fiederick Finch, a surgeon at Greenwich, examined by Mr. 
Bearus, descrited the wounds inflicted. He thought some species 
of hammer must have inflicted the wound, a 

Mrs. Kesiah Bell examined by Mr. Common Sergeant.—Witness 
had beea washing there on the Monday before the murder; she 
washed eightcen shirts; after the murder, she saw two shirts anda 
handkerchief produced by the constable; she was sure she. had 
washed them on the Munday, andthe handkerchiet she saw resembled 
that of Mr. Bird. 

Mrs. Hannah Cooper lived about half a.mile from Mr. Bird's 
house ; on the Saturday evening in question, she left her home.at 
eight o'clock, and in about 20 minutes after passed Mr. Bird’s house; 
she saw the door open, and «a man outside talking to a woman, who 
was inside with a Candle in her hand, and whom slic supposed to be 
Mr. Bird’s housekeeper—she saw Mr. Bird at the same time coming 
from the hall towards the door. She afterwards passed the door 
about a quarter before ten, and the house was shut up. She .mage 
no observation on the person of the man; his back was towards her, 
and bis clothes appeared dark. 

John Letton lived at a house called the Greenwich.Academy ; he 
and his wife occupied twy floors of the house ; he is a cooper by 
trade. Ie knew the prisoner, who left a box at his house when he 
quitted his place ; there were two staircases and two privies to the 
house. Near one privy was a place where children used to play; 
in that place he never recollected to. have seen any matting or ruls 
hish : nothing on the day of the murder which could have concealed 
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abundie. - There was adark cellar close by, where a person could 
conceal any thing; the door of it.was alwaysopen. Near the place 
there was a Cist rn, with water always iu it; this was near the stair. 
case leading to the room where Llussey’s box was; there was also a 
pump in the kitchen, which no one used; a person might go there 


yithout meeting any part of his family. lie kept his coop -r’s tools 


‘near to the kitchen that was not used ; he had a couper’s Lammer in 


this place, which he missed about ten days before the murder ; he 
jpguired for it, but could pot find it; be saw tuts hammer since in 
the possession of Mr. Biekneli, clerk to the Ma strates at Green- 


wich. Prisoner used to come frequently io his box 5 witness once suw 


the box Gpen, and there was b rdly any thing in its when Iq sey 
gestbrought it. it was secured by «a packthread ; witness took the 
box away, and then it was secured by a stronger cord; he took the 
box to a Mrs. Goddard’s, ia Deptiord, ab ut ten days after the mur- 
der. The box then appeared to be heavier (aa wien it-came to his 
place. Ele Knew the prisoner when he lived wih Mr, Stephenson, 
Vansittart-terrace, a. a servant; the prisoner used to wash bis mas- 
wer’s gig acar the pond where the hammer was found, trem which 
pond he used to get the water. Witness saw a pair of gaiters produced 
pefore the Magistrate 3 he thought they were the gaiiers of the pris 
soner. Sometime befure the murder, Hlussey and ilazleton came 
gether, and he was puting on a pair of gaiters, which, he said: he 
had bought of anostler at the Prince of Orange for four shillings; 

Og cross-cXamination, withess said, be had known -the prisoner 
some time, and had a very good vpinion of his character, Witnets 
pever took much notice of the piace where the matting. and-rubbish 
was said to have been laid ; there might be some there without Ins 
noticing it. ‘Lhe place where he kept his tools was not locked ; his 
ghildren might bave access to it. ‘4 

Maria Letton, wife of the last witness, gave evidence to the same 
eflect. 

Jane Goddard, the next witness, appeared greatly aflected, and 
was allowed a seat; she said she lived at Deptiord, and was related 
to the prisoner by marriage; she recollected a box having been 


brought to her house on the Monday after the 16th February. ‘Ihe 
day after the box was brought, Llussey caine, and opened it.  Slie 
thought she should again know the articles that were iit. 

James Goddard, husband to the last witness, spoke to’ the box 
having been brought to hishouse. Ile opened it, and found in’ ita 
large bundle, containing some sheets, a silver ladle, a pair of dark 


pautaloons, a Wine-stramer, a whistcoat with sleeves, such as is worn 
by gentlemen’s servants. G.S, B. were marked on the shirts. He 
alterwards corded up the truuk, and sent it to the prisoner's” brother 
a@ Peckham. He had no instruction not to let any one go to the 
box; it had lain three weeks before. th ‘yexamined it. When ilussey 
Came, he did notsay any thing about it. , 

T. Hussey, brother tothe prisoner, said he lived at Peckham, and 
Sahair-dresser. Jlis brother came to his house on the Sunday -of 
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the murder, about five o’clock. He was to have dined with him that 
day at one. Ile staid all night with witness. Tie was dressed im ¢ 
black coat and waistcoat.: The next morning he saw some broken 
pieces of buckle fall out of the prisone r’s pocket. He did not say 
how he came by them. He asked witness if he had heard any thing 
of the horrid murder at Greenwich ? Witness said he had not. »Pr. 
soncr then told him, that an old gentleman and his housekeeper had 
been murdered, just opposite where he lodged. The reason he gave 
for not coming to dinner was, that of the murder ; and that Green. 
wich was like a fair. His brother had received a legacy of 601. the 
Wednesday after the murder. 

Elizabeth Godwin (sister to the prisoner, who scemed greatly af 
fected), said she lived at Peckiam : there was a box belonging to her 
brother at her house. She opened the box, and found in it two 
watches, which her husband and brother Thomas took. She sawa 
watch paper, on which was the name of Bird. 

Mr. G. Bird, the son of the deceased, identified the tortoise-shell 
watch which had been found upon Llussey. He said the watch was 
his mother’s, and after her decease, it used to be hung up. His 
father also constantly wore a metal watch, which had been found in 
Hussey’s box. 

T. Larkin, a constable of Greenwich, found at the house of Mrs. 
Goddard a trunk, now produced in Court. It was fastened by cords; 
he found in it two shirts, two sheets, a soup ladle, a silver wine 
strainer, a pair of gaiters, and a pensioner’s ticket, with the name of 
€harles Hussey uponit. Witness produced the articles found in the 
box. It appeared that Hussey bad been a marine. Witness was 
at the house where the murders had been committed about 20 mi- 
nutes after one. The trunk was delivered to the witness on the 14th 
of March ; the gaiters then appeared to have marks both of blood 
and vomiting on them. 

Mrs. Letton being again called, said, the gaitersin Court were of 
the same colour with those which belonged to the prisoner ; and he 
had sewed a strap, which sewing was like that on the present gaiter; 
it was only a mending, and not an original sewing. 

Kesiah Bell being again called, was shown the sheet found in 
Husscy’s box, and she positively swore that it belonged to Mr. G. 
Bird. 

The articles of silver, the shirts, and sheets, were then proved to be 
the property of the deceased, as also the notes found in the box left 
by the prisoner at Peckham. 

John Poulton, a constable of Doddington, in Oxfordshire, said, he 
apprehended the prisoner on the Istof April. He then had a watch 
on him anda pocket-book, containing two letters. The watch he gave 
to Mr. Birnie, the Magistrate, ‘The ring was then produced, which 
the prisoner thiew into the privy at Deddington. Both were identi- 
fied as the property of Bird. 

ae Vickery, an officer belonging to Bow-street, searched the prie 
soner, atid in taking off his boots, a ring dropped cither out of one of 
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his boots or his pantaloons. He said he found it in a bundle in Mr. 

§mith’s grounds, at Greenwich. ‘This was also proved to be the pro- 
sty of Mr. Bird. 

Mr. Bicknell, clerk to the Magistrates at Greenwich, proved that 

the prisoner made a statement which he took down in writing. It 
was read over to the prisoner, and he said it was correct. Being 
eked whether he would sign it, he refused. 
- Phe statement of the prisoner was then read, stating that he saw a 
man place the bundle in Mr. Letton’s grounds, that he took it up, 
and hid it under some rubbish and matting, until the Saturday fol- 
lowing. 

The two letters, found in the possesion of the prisoner, were then 

jead again. 
G.Younge lived at theTiger’s Head. The prisoner came to lodge there 
three weeks beforeChristmas, and remained about a fortnight after the 
putders. Hazledon was sometimes with him,and he heard them 
say, that Haze ldon’s hand was much cut by a fall from a wall. Wit- 
ness saw him while it was bleeding, and the prisoner was then dressed 
in a black coat and grey pantaloons. Ile saw the prisoner at the 
Tiger’s Head on the Saturday the murders were committed. He was 
there about half past ten in the tap room. He wore a ‘black coat, 
but had no gaiters on. Ile slept with the witness that night. 

Mrs. Walmsley, the landlady at the Tiger’s Head, said, that she 
did not see Hussey until about ten o'clock, but he might have gone 
out or come in without her knowing it. 

John Sparks knew the prisoner. [le came into the tap room at 
past ten. Witness saw him next morning at ten in ‘the same 
place. 

W. Hallyborne saw the prisoner about a quarter past nine at the 
lodge of Odds Fellows, held at the Tiger’s-heéad. 

Mrs. Bennet, the washerwoman, proved, that the prisoner dined 
with her on the Sunday the murders were discovered. He came there 
at twelve, and went away at three. 

Here the evidence for the prosecution closed. 

The prisoner being called upon tor his defence, endeavoured to 
shew, that he had passed the whole of Saturday in various parts of 
Greenwich at the time the murders were said to be committed. He 
repeated again the story he had told of finding the bundle. 

Mr. Sergeant Lens then summed up in an able manner; and 
the Jury, after a moment’s consultation, brought ina Verdict of— 
Guilty. 

Betore sentence was pronounced, the prisoner, with apparent 
composure, said he was not atraid to die. He knew he deserved it 
lor having property in his possession which did not belong to bim, 
butdemied that he was guilty of the murders. He regretted the fate 
ofhis wife and children, and also the situation into which his dear 
“ster and brothers must have been brought vy the circumstances in 
vhich he then stood. 

Mr. Sergeant Lens then pronounced the awful senteace of tke law, 




































telling the prisoncr he must not expect mercy. 
execution on. Monday the 3rd of August. 
The trial lasted from half-past ten in the morning to the same hour 


if possible, to recover my senses. 
respecting our voyage: but indeed | have very little to say about it; 
except that it was sometimes dull and sometimes cheerful. Weall 
experienced great attention and respect trom the people on board the 
Northumberland,and Napoleon was treated with the highest considera 
‘Lhe Emperor on bis part received every mark of distinction 
as though it had been merely a matter of course, though in his tete. 
a-tetes with my husband he laughed heartily at the inconsistency of 
Itis a subject to which he frequently alludes, and 
from which he never fails to draw conclusions flattering to his 


French tr Ops in | eypt, 
—They say I am the disturber of the tranquillity and happiness of 
Europe—the usurper of the Spanish throne—the incendiary invader 
af Russia— the subjugator and oppressor of the whole of Germany 
the murderer of the beautiful Queen of Prussia—in short, a plunder 
ing and destroying fiend, which only Satan himself could have 
created ! Is it not true? Does not every Sovereign in Europe denounce 


Bertrand,” continued Napoleon, thus 
to be all that is wi 
yet they shew me every mark of honour: 
blood, and yet if [ only stretch them forth, every one considers 
himself happy in bein permitted to kiss 
se much courtesy from my enemies? and 
why is it shewn me? ‘They did not venture 
even to place me under confinment. I am still an Emperor, and am 
merely traveliing encognito ; for. (continued he, pointing toa volume 
he had just been reading) 1 am the Gulliver among 
these Lilliputians! and like Gulliver, [ will, » 
Thousands of erimimals, though inno- 


centol half the crimes laid to my charge, have been throwh 
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He was ordered for 


Second Letter, supposed to be written by Madame Ber: 
trand, dated a few Days later than the first, th 
Conclusion of which was inserted last Week. 


Have, dearest Caroline, suffered a few days to pass away without 
writing to you; but I wished first to look about me a little, and, 
I have not yet told you any thing 


** Only think, Bertrand,” said he, one day, “ they declare me to 
he the most cxecrable wretch the world ever produced—an outlawed 
yebel—-the executioner of Prince D’Enghien—tbe prisoner of the 
and the assassin of 5000 prisoners of wat. 


My busband replied by a shrug of the shoulde s. * Well, 


expatiating on his favourite 
sed and diabolical, aud 


My hands arerecking with 


llow b wwe 1 deserved 


it I have not deserved it, 


put me to death, nor 


ith one pull, break the 


inle 
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sabterraneous dungeons, bound hand and foot, and déomcd to linge 
out their existence in perpetual darkness. Surely none of my reyal 
enemies will Lenceforth venture to pass sentence of death ona 
criminal, whenever his conscience reminds him that he spared my 
life. The Allies are certainly accountable for all the horrors which, 
aslong as I live, my very name will give rise te—but lam not ih 
their power! they cannot disgrace me, because | am still ‘their 
superior. ‘They brandish the swerd. over my head, but, like the 
inigbty Oberon, I worked my spi ll, and they stand. petrified.” 

You well know the tone of cgotism with which he. frequently 
speaks of himself; and it cannot be denied, that during the whole 
of the voyage every circumstanee tended to increase his pride. It is 
true that superior orders were: issued for treating him with all due 
respect; but still the marks of-attention he received were in some 
measure spontaneous, for every individual on board, from theCaptars 
down to the lowest seaman, was overpowered by his greatnes..” Hir 
table was constantly supplied with the most costly wines and delicee 
cies; and every gentlemanconsidered himself highly honoured by being 
admitted to the Imperial cabin to pay bis respects to Napoleon, 

One day, during a severe storm, the greater: part of the poultry 
whick we had brought from England perished. No Englishmaa 
presumed to touch the few fowls that remained, whieh, together, with 
all the fresh provisions, were laid aside solely for the Emperor's table. 
Similar marks of attention were shewn him on many other occasions 3 
and could the London and Paris Papérs have been procured, they 
would doubtless have been humbly presented to him every day as 
swoon as'he rose. 

One morning, whilst I was still reposing in my pretty hammock, 
my maid entered the cabin sconer than usual, to intorm me: that the 
Emperor and General Bertrand were already on deck, and that the 
island of St. Helena was within sizht. I cannot describe, Caroline, 
thesingular and mingled sensations which | experienced on hearing 
this news. My heart throbbed with anxiety. ‘ihe thought of being 
i and yet 1 was overjoyed 


\ 


so near our prison filled me with sorrow ; 
to reflect that our tedious voyage was almost at an end, and that | 
should soon Legin, as it were, a new life, devoted to the means of 
fecovering freedom. Thasuly put on my morning dress, and was on 
deck in a few moments. 

There I discovered at an immense distance a blue mountain, the 
middle of which was obscured by clouds, though the summit rose 
above them. ‘The pe ople on deck told me that we werethen about 
80 English miles from the island. ‘Phe herizon, which in the South 
Sea hac hitherto been clear and brilliance now assumed a thick and 
misty appearance over St. Helena, and seemed to wrap. us m a veil 
ot clouds on our arrival. Napoleon was standing on the deck so 
buried in contemplation that he did not observe me. Lis arms 
were fulded, and his hat drawn over his forchead. His countenance 
sccmed perfectly composed ; but it was evident that something was 
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working strongly in his mind, for during the whole quarter of ap 
hour that I stood near him he never took a single pinch of snuff, 

At length Le turned round as though he had just awoke froma 
dream, and perceiving me, smiled, and said, * Well, Madame, 
yonder is my Olympus.” ‘* Yes, Sire,” I replied, “ Olympus is 
always the abode of Jupiter.” 

A telescope was placed before him; he iooked through it fora 
few moments, and then ordered it to be taken away. “ I wish,” 
said he, ** toenjoy the satisfaction of seeing these rocks gradually 
unfold themselves..” » But this was a .melancholy satisfaction. As 
you will readily suppose, Caroline, we remained on deck the whole 
of the day. The blue hill by degrees separated, and soon appeared 
an irregular mass of broken recks, rising perpendicularly out of the 
sea, here and.there forming immense impending cliffs, separated from 
each other by narrow valleys or rather ravines. Nature can present 
notbing more dreary than these -lack barren masses of rock, un- 
adorned either by threes-or shrubs, and from which a peak (called 
Diana’s Peak) rises to the height of about 3000 feet uboye the level 
of the sea. 6 2 

It is probable that:the whole island bas, at some remote period, 
been thrown up from the sea by a volcanic eruption, and now the 
popular volcano of Europe bas sent a visitor bere who excites more 
astonishment among the inhabitants than a shower of moon-stones 
would dy. When the Portugese discovered St. Helena, 300 yeays 
ago, they little thought that it would become a place of banishment 
for a Corsican, hero, after he had driven their imbecile Regent to,the 
Brazils. ‘The English and Dutch never. imagined when, 150 years 
ago, they were fighting for this barren rock, that it was destined jg 
receive a mighty sovereign like Napoleon, who will soon. issue from 
it decrees that will work a complete transformation in Europe! As 
hiutle did the East India Company suppose, when they were making 
establishments at St. Helena for their homeward-bound ships, that it 
would one day become the prison of him who has so often threatened 
their destruction, 

When Madame Letitia was in the straw at Ajaccio, im the-year 
1768, nobody ever dreamed that at that moment a meteor had risen 
on Cersica which would spread # flame over the rest of Europe. 
This flame is not extinguished, but is merely concentrated at St 
Iielena; and, without being a prophet, it is easy to foretel that new 
lightning will soon dart from Diana’s Peak, te illuminate the whole 
horizon of Europe. 

The approach of night at length drove us from the deck. It wa 
our custom to spend the evening in the Emperor's cabin, but on 
that eccasion he expressed a wish to be alone. He slept none that 
night; for, through the thin partition which divided our cabins, we 
heard him continually moving about, and we never for a momen 
closed our eyes. 

The anxious wish to obtain a nearer view of our new bome, and 
eagerly to explore every corner that migigk be favourable to oul 
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projects, rendered our cyes watchful, and our tongues silent. In the 
meanwhile the fresh breeze continued to carry us forward. On 
the following morning, as soon as daylight began to dawn, we all 
quitted our cabins, ascended the deck, and eagerly turned our cycs 
towards the land we were approaching, which was still enveloped in 
mist. Atsun-rise we cast anchor in front of ‘a little cluster of houses, 
which our sailors call James Town. This town, which consists only 
of one street, is built on the sea shore, on so narrow a space, that the 
back row of houses seem actually to join the rock. I have been told 
that huge pieces of rock, when loosened by the rain, sometimes roll 
down, break through the roofs of these houses, and bury the inhabitanis 
beneath the ruins; and yet this is the principal town on the island. 

Whether we shall enjoy the honour of residing in the superb capital 
of St. Helena, or whether a hut will be built for us in some extin- 
guished crater, Iknow not. But this 1 know, that the noise on board 
the ship, joined to the thuadering of the cannon, gave me such -a 
violent head-ach, that | was obliged to lic down. After our salute 
had been returned by the guns of the fortress, the Captain went 
ashore in a boat, doubtless to make the necessary arrangements for 
our landing. 

My husband came into my cabin several times, informing me that, 
with the aid of his telescope, he could plainly perceive the whole 
town in motion, people hurrying from one place to another, soldicrs 
marching about, and messengers climbing up the rocks in every 
direction, probably to convey information of our arrival to such of 
the inhabitants as were residing at their country houses. My chil- 
dren came running to me twenty times in an hour to tell me what a 
vast number of boats were rowing from -the shove, and collecting 
sound our ship. 

To ve continued. 


On the Milk of the Cow Tree, end on Vegetable Milk in 
general. 


BY M. HUMBOLDT. 


M Humboldt and bis companions, in the course of their travels, 
472° heard an accountofa tree which crows in the valleys of 
Aragua, the juice of which is a nourishing milk, and which, from 
that circumstance, has received the name of the cow tree. As the 
milky juices of plants are in general acrid, bitter, and even poisonous, 
M. Humboldt was at first scarcely disposed to credit the account, 
but experience proved it to be correct. 

The tree inits gcneral aspect resembles the chrysophyllum cainito; 
its leaves are oblong, pointed, leathery, and alternate, marked with 
lateral veins, projecting downwards, they are parallel, and are ten 
inches long. M. Iumboldt had no opportunity of seeing the fowcr ; 
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the fruit is somewhat fleshy, and contains.One or sometimes two nats 
When incisions are made into the trunk, it discharges abundant! 


1a 

en] } watt ¢ eae 
elutinous milk, moderat ly thick, without any acridness, and exhak 
mmzan agreeable balsamic odour. ‘The ivavellers drank considerable 


nee sofit without experiencing any HM IUTIOUS € fects : its vise idity 
only rendering if. rather unple isant. ‘The supering nAdant of the 
plantation assured them that the negroes acquire flesh during the 
season in which the cow tree yields the greatest quantity of milk, 

When this fluid is exposed to the air, perhaps, in conquence of the 
absorption of the oxygen of the atmosphere, its surface. becomes 
covered with membranes of a substance that appears to be of a decided 
animal nature, yellowish, thready, and of a cheesy consistence, 
These membranes, when separated from the more aqueous part of the 
fluid, are almost as elastic as canutchouc ; but at the same time they 
are as much disposed to become putrid as gelatine. The natives 
give the nawe of cheese to a coagulum, which is separated by the 
contact of the air; in the course of five orsix d tVS, it becomes sour, 
The milk,-kept for some time ina corked phial, had deposited a little 
coagnlum, and sull exhaled its balsamic odour. If the recent juice 
be mixed with cold water, the coagulum is formed in small 
quantity only; but the separation of the viscid membranes occurs 
when itis placed in contact with nitric acid. 

This remarkable tree seems to be peculiar to the Cordilliere du 
Littoral, especially from Barbula w the lake of Maracaybo. There 
are likewise some traces of it near the village of San Mateo; and, 
according to the account of M. Bredmeyer, in the valley of Caucagua, 











three days’ jonracy to the east of the Caraceas.  ‘Thiy naturalist has 


likewise described the vegetable milk of the cow tree as possessing 
an avreenble flavour and an aromatic odour: the natives of Caucagua 
called it the milk tree. 

M. Humboldt ofiers some general observations upon the milky 
juices of plants, and concludes with some particular observations 
mpon the fluid which is procured from the carica papaya: U 
ius b re ed by M. Vauguelien; bat’ the specimen which he 
‘ in id had its properties altered by having been conveyed to: 
ereat distance, and ke pe for a long time. 

Lhe younger ts the trait-of the papaw, the more milk does it yield ; 
in propertion as the iruit ripens, the mal which is less abundant, 


becomes more watery : there is then less of that animal matter which 
i, coagulable by acids and) by the absorption of oxygen. When 
piiric acid ls poured Grop by Grop ito the mil ky juice pi cured from 
a very ye Uhz iruit, a very entre ordinary Pp iChHainenon ts observe “id. In 
the centre of each drop there is formed a gelatinous pellicuie, divided 
by greyish stria; these stri are merely the juice which Is ren ered 
more watery, bicause the contact of the acid has caused it to lose iis 
albumen. At the same time the cenire of tue p ilicule becomes ope- 
que, and of the colour ef the yolk of theegy; while it increases. 10 
balk by the prolongation of the diverzing libres. The whole fluid at 


first has the appearance of an agate with milky clouds ; and it appeals 
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asi° organic membranes were produced uader the eye. When the coa- 
gulum ismoved,it becomes granulated like soft cheese ; the yellow co- 
Jour.is reproduced by adding a few more drops of nitric acid. The acid 
in this case acts in the same manner with the oxveen of the atmos- 
phere,at the temperature of trom 80 5 to935 deg (Far.) ; for the white 
coagulum becomes yellow in two or three minute s by. exposure to 
thesun. After some hours, the yellow colour turns brown, un- 
doubtedly because the carbon is more liberated in proportion as the 
hydrogen, with which it was combined, is buined. The coagulum 
formed by the acid becomes viscid, and acquires the waxy edour, 
which is perceived when the muscular fibre or fungi are treated with 
nitric acid. From the interesting experiments of Mr. Hatchett, it 
may be supposed that in this case the ablumen is partially converted 
to the state of o« latin 
When the coagulum of the papaw is thrown into water, it softens, 
becomes partially dissolved, and gives the water a yellowish tinge 5 
the milk, when placed in contact with water, also forms membranes; 
a tremulous jelly, similar to starch is immediately precipitated, 
and the appearance is more remarkable if: we employ water at 
the temperature of from about 100 deg. 140 to deg. (Far.) If 
carbonate of soda be added to the fluid, the coagulum is not formed: 
butit is immediately produced by the additior of an acid. If we 
compare tose ther the milk, juices of the papaw, the cow tree, and 
hevea caoutchouc we find a striking remblance between the 
jnices Which abound in caseous matter, and those in which the 


caoutchouc predominates. AC cording to the opimen of M. Gay- 
Lussac, we m™ ty consider the caoute h ouc as ane log ous to the oily 
part or the butter of the vevetable milk ; in the vevetible milky 


we find caseum and caocutchoue ; in animal milk, casewn and butter, 
The albuminous and the oily principles, exist in diff-rent proportions 
in the difierent: species of animals and milky plants ; and in the 
last, they are frequently united to other substances which render them 
injurious as articles of food. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
From Ackermann's Repository of Arts, Fushious, &e. e 
Mornine Dress. 


High dress composed of jaconct muslin: the body has a little 
4% fulness in the back; the fronts are pl<in, and wrap across im 
the style ofa fichu. A sow of richly-worked trimming, headed with 
adouble rouleau of muslin, through which a coloured ribbon is run, 
ormametits the back between the shoulders, and gees. down on each 
side of the front. Instead of a collar, the body is ornamented at the 
throat by a single row of work, headed by: a.rouleau of muslin. The 
skitt is ofan easy fulness: it is richly enibroidered round the bettom 


wa light pattern of branches of leaves placed uprig tht. Over this 
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dress is worna pclisse composed of pearl-coloured striped Intestring, 
trimmed round with arow of light embroidery in a wave pattern of 
pearl-coloured silk. ‘The body is made plain, tight to the shape, and 
the waist is of a moderate length ; it has no collar, but is finished at 
the throat bya frill of pointed blond. Plain long siceves, embroi- 
dered at the wrist to correspond with the skirt of the pelisse. Head. 
dress, the Clarence bonnet, composed of blond intersected with pipings 
of pale pink satin, and ornamented with a full garland of muss and 
damask roses and blue bells. This bonnet is of a French shape, but 
it is a moderate and becoming size: it is tied under the chin with 
pale pink satin ribbon. Lemon-coloured gloves, and pale pink 
slippers. 
Eventnc Dress. 


A blue satin slip,over which is a British net frock : the body is 
cut very low all round the bust ; and the waist, which is extremely 
short, is ornamented, in the French style, with a row of blond set on 
full at the bottom. The sleeveis short, it is made very full, and is 
decorated with knots of blue ribbon. The skirt of the frock is made 
more than usually fall ; it is trimmed in a manner at once striking, 
tasteful, and singular : this trimming consists of a deep flounce of rich 
blond lace, which is intermingled with branches of grape-blussoms, 
and surmounted by a row of satin cockle-shells, which are placed at 
some distance from each other, and connected by a narrow rouleau 
ef satin. ‘lead-dress, the Kent toque, composed of Parisian gauze of 
a bright gold colour, richly embroidered in small roses.—This toque 
is much higher than we have observed them lately, particularly ia 
front ; the gauze is laid very full on the fore part of the crown; this 
fulness is formed into large Spanish puffs by two bands of the same 
material, which confine it : it is worn without any other ornament. 
Necklace and ear-rings are composed of sapphires. White kid gloves 
aad white satin shoes. 


——s 
JEWS IN AFRICA. 


( F Jews there is an immense number scattered all over the coast 

of Barbary. The city of Algiers contains about 8,000, most of 
whom have swerved considerably from the belief of their ancestors, 
following the Talmud and Kabbala, with the exception of those called 
free, who generally come from Leghorn to that place, and are allowed 
entire liberty in their movements. The unhappy sons of Israel, $0 
badly treated in other countries, can expect little indulgence from the 
barbarians. 

It is the business of Jews to execute all criminals, and afterwards 
to bury their bodies. They are also employed to carry the Moors on 
theit shoulders, when disembarking in shoal water. ‘They feed the 
animals of the seraglio, and are incessantly exposed to the scoftings 
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and derision of the young Moors, without the possibility of resenting 

Frequently beaten by their persecutors, if they lift a hand in their 
own defence, agreeably to the /ex talionis of the Moors, itis taken off, 
Buttbat which is stiilmore irksome, is the never ending  contribu- 
tions levied on them ; the weekly sum of 2000 dollars is exacted as a 
general tax upon the whole tribe, besides various other individual 
assessments, particularly whenever any Moorich festival takes place. 
The Turks insist on borrowing money even by force ; and, contrary 
to the European maxim, it is not he who forgets to pay that is incar- 
ecrated, but the man who refuses to lend ! 

A Jew cunnot leave the regency without giving security to a large 
amount for his return. Ifany of the sect become bankrupts, and 
there happens to be a Turkish creditor, he is almost invariably ac- 
cused of fraudulency, and hung. 





A PARABLE ON BROTHERLY LOVE. 2 
From Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr; Benjamin Franklin. 


ie those days there was no worker of iron in all the land. And 
the merchants of Midian passed by with their .camels, bearing 
spices, and myrrh, and balm, and wares of won. 

And Reuben brought un axe of the Ishmaclite merchants, which 
he prized highly, for there was none in his father’s house. 

And Simeon said unto Reuben his brother, Lend. me, I pray theé 
thine axe. But he refused and would not. , 

And Levi also said unto him, My brother, lend me, I pray thee, 
thine axe ; and he refused him also. 

Then came Judah unto Reuben, and entreated him, saying, Lot 
thou lovest me, and I have always loved thee, do not .refuse me the 
use of thine axe. 

But Reuben turned from him, and refused him bikewiss, 

Now it came to pass that Reubcn bewed timber on the bank of the 
tiver,and his axe fell therein, and he could by no means find it. 

But Simeon, Levi, and Judah, bad sent a messenger after the Isb- 
waelites with money, and had bought for themselves each an axe. 

Then came Reuben unto Simeon, and said, Lo! I have lost . mice 
axe, and my work is unfinished, lend me thine, I pray thee. 

And Simeon answered him, saying, Thou wouldest not lend me 
thine axe, therefore will I not lend thee mine. 

Then went he unto Levi, and said unto him, My brother, thou 
knowest my Joss and my necessity; lend me, I pray thee, thine axce 

And Levi reproached him, saying, Thou wouldest not lend me 
thine axe when I desired it, but I will be better than thou, and will 
lend thee mine. 

And Reuben was grieved at the rebuke of Levi, and being ashamed 
turned from him, and took not the axe,but sought his brother Judube 
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And as he drew near, Judah beheld bis countenance as it were 
covered with grief and shame ; and.he prevented him, saying, My 
brother, f know thy loss; but why shoukd it trouble thee? Lo! 
have I not in axe-that will serve botif- thee and me? ‘Take it I pray 
thee, and use it as thine own. 

And Reuben fell on his neck, and kissed him, with tears, saying, 
Thy kindness is great, but thy goodness in ft wgiving me is greater, 
Thou art indeed my brother, and whilst | live will I surely love 
thee. 

And Judah said, Let us also love our other brethren : behold, 
are we not all of one blood ? 

And Joseph saw these things, and reported them to his father 
Jacob, 

And Jacob said, Reuben did wrong, but he repented. Simeon also 
did wrong ; and Levi was not altogether blameless 

But the heart of Judah is-princely. Judah hath the soul of aking, 
His father’s children shall bow down before him, and he shall rule 
over his brethren. 


A Remedy for the Canker and other 1 ounds in Trees, 


(PIE damaged parts of the trees must be cut or pecled off in the 

spring, and the places must be rubbed in a fine sunny day 
with turpentine, which becomes a sort of varnish, so that the wounds 
will be hermetically closed, and the tree will speedily recover By 
this simple and cheap remedy many trees have’ been already esved, 
which in the spring showed symptoms of decay.—Even all thet upper 
part of the bark has been cut away, and in the space of one year an 
entire cure has been cflected. 





ANTIQUITIES 


NITE oldest tower of Lancaster Castle, called the Dungeon Tower, 
has lately been taken down. It is supposed to be upwards ot 
1500 years slace it was erected. ‘The floor was forsved of stones 
about two feet long and six or eight inchés square, sct on end, and 
bouad together withiron, and thus formed asort of pavement. This 
stone work rested on a bed of solid mar!, about three feet in thickness 
which either had been removed thither out of the “Castle ditch, or 
from a greater di tance. Beneath the bed of marl, whicti the work 
men have just removed, a number of horses’ teeth were almost cally 
discovered. ‘The tow er, as its name Inipiles, has originally been 
designed tor a dungeon, for the purpose probs mt of ‘confining 
prisoners of war; but the tecth in question have been tf und very 
plentitully in similar situations ii other departnents of the 
Castle. 
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HY DROPHOBIA. 


HE following article has appeared in the Hamburg Correspon- 
dent:—“ The plant (Alisma Plantage, Linnzus), which is suc- 
cessfully employed as a cure for hydrophobia, grows in water, cither 
in marshes, lakcs,or ponds. {It has a capillary root resembling that 
of an onion. ‘The plant continues under water until the month of 
June, at the Commencement of which, or even during the monch of 
May, ina watm temperature, from five to seven detached sprouts, of 
a long couvex form, shoot from beneath the water. These sprouts 
have areddish bark, and are each provided with a pointed, smooth, 
and deep-coloured leaf. In the month of June, a stalk appears, 
with a round green shoot resembling that of asparagus. The stalk 
shoots from beneath the water, sometimes with, and sometimes 
without leaves. It is divided into several sprigs without Icaves, at 
the extremity ofeach of which is a small trefoil flower of a pale red 
colour, which afterwards contains the seed. ‘Ihis plant isin blossom 
during the whole of the summer season. The latter end of August 
is the fittest time to gather it. It is made use of in the following 
manner: one large root, or two or three small ones, are first well 
washed, and dried in the shade. They are then reduced to powder, 
and strewed upon bread and butter, and in this way administered ta 
the patient. On the second, or, at most, the third trial, this remedy 
will destroy the virus of the madness, however violent it may be, 
even wher symptoms of hydrophobia have already appeared. This 
root operates with equal efficacy on dogs which have been bitten, as 
well as on mad dogs. During an interval of 25 years, this specific 
has constantly been found an infallible preservative against madness, 
It has cured individuals, in whom this disease had acquired so de- 
cided a character, that they attacked and bit all who came near 
them; and no symptoms of relapse were ever observable. Numerous 
cures have been effected; particularly in the covernment of Tula,” 
We are indepted for this notice to Mr. F. Turgenoff, who has 
lately sent from Moscow, for gratuitous distribution, 600 copics of an 
engraving and description of this plant. 


—[—[S— Saas 
SINGULAR ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following singular advertisement appears on the file of Lloyd's 
Evening Post for 1774 :— 

Money Wantep—When it can be procured—100/. No se- 
curity can be given for the principal, and possibly the interest may 
hot be punctuaily paid. Under the above circumstanees, should any 
ove be found willing to lend the desired sum, he will much surprise 
and oblige the writer of this advertisement.—Direct for A. B. C. 
George’s Coffce House, the top of the Haymarket, 

Vou. 58, 5D 
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Answer, by Augusta, of Crewkerue, to A. T.’s Charade, inserted Aprit 20, 


\ HEN down the west horizon rolls the sno, 

And leaves aronad the gloom of mght begun 
In ethes’s space SIRIUS is seen to shine, ; 
Pointing to man an origin divine! 


We have received similar answers from J. Tacker, of Cornworthy: Pi; 
mathes, of Piympstock ; and G. England, of Lome. 1¥ ; Philo. 








Answer, by C. M. Wilson, to Augusta's Charade, inserted May 4. 


TS true, that what’s in EARNEST spoke, 
Was ne'er inteoued as a juke. 


Similar answers have been received from Aon; G. England, of Lyme: 
J. Parris,of Axminster. ’ init. yme ; and 








REBUS.—BY A CORRESPONDENT. 
Aree tool you first will state, 


Two-thirds of it retain; 
A teacher's name abbreviate, 
My last you will explam. 
Ingenious bards, if you would name 
The town in which [ dwell: 
These parts connect, and you the same 
Undoubtedly will tell. 








CHARADE.—BY G. ENGLAND, OF LYME. 


EEP-LABOURED eloquence in vain may try— 
Conception! thou must paint, thou mast portray, 
My diretul first! enough its name to know ; 
To which two vowels add, you then will shew 
A town, where Sol’s retulgent beams pervade, 
Ani tan the sooty tribes a deeper shade, 
Near which no fraitful bills, but sands abound, 
And prowling monsters staik the desart round, 








ENIGMA.—BY J. EAMES, OF ILMINSTER. 


*M often heard, bn’ never seen, 
Although in every place I've been ; 

No one my fury can assuage, 
When once I'm put into a rage. 
Great is my power—yet who doth know, 
From whence I came, or where I go? 
In distant lands and foreign climes, 
Tn ancient as in modern climes, 
Ihave obeyed nis mighty will, 
Who gives me power to move, and makes me stil, 
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POETRY. 


SONG 


On the Expedition, latcly gone out of the Shores of England, to endeavour to make 


the Passage of the North Poie. 


BY THE RIGHT HON, EDWARD LORD THURLOW. 


E brave and hardy mariners, 
That to the Pole are gone, 
Where never man adventured yet, 
With God to aid alone; 
Who bid adiew to human life, 
By hearts intrepid led; 
May God protect you, mariners, 
And guard each noble head, 
When the winds do blow. 


God save you from the billows, 
That into monntains swell, 
And now do rage at Heaven's gates, 
And now do yawn like Hell; 
And from the dreadful thunder, 
‘That bellows through the deep, 
And from the forked lightaings, 
Ye mariners, you keep; 
When the winds do blow. 


God keep you from the icc-bergs, 
And trom the frozen air, 
That ever blows around them; 
And take ye special care, 
Ye be not locked up in ice 
Until the judgement-day. 
God keep you clear, ye mariners, 
Upon your trackless way, 
When the winds do blow. 


Ye cannot call too often 

Upon that Holy Name; 
And praise lis tender mercies 

With jast and loud acclaim: 
For ye shall find no fathom 

I’ the seas, that ye shall plough ; 
Nor any night to friend you, 

Or stars, to guide you now; 

When the winds do blow, 


Ye shall see mighty wonders, 
And fearful sights behold ; 
But they shall nothing danut you; 
Your hearts, ye know, are bold: 
And well ye know, the living God 
Doth walk the watery deep; 
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And is your.certain trust and guard, 
Both when ye wake and sleep; 
Wheu the winds do blow. 


We often think upon you, 
Ye brave and noble men; 
And lay our charts before us; 
And ponder where and when, 
Ye shall affront the floating ice ; 
And where in open sea, 
Pursue ye shail the Northern star, 
And through the waters flee, 
When the winds do blow. 


We trust ye well shall prosper; 
And find the Northern shore, 
Unknown to old Columbus, 
Aud all who sailed before ; 
And, passing well the Northern Pole, 
Shall through ali dangers run, 
And safely steer through Behring’s Strait, 
And then your task is done; 
Whea the winds do biow. 


Then anchored safe at Greenwich, 
Let the mighty cannon roar ; 
And flowing caps go swiftly round, 
Since ye are come to shore: 
Ve brave and noble mariners, 
Ye shall have done a feat, 
That never yet shall equalled be 
By any earthiy fleet: 
While the winds shall blow. 


Brussels. 





FAREWELL TO THE MUSE.—BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 


| ae ANTRRSS, farewell, who so oft hasdecoyed me, 
At the close of the evening, through woodands to roam, 
Where the forester, lated, with wonder espied me 
Seek out the wild scenes he was quitting, for home. 
Farewell, and take with thee thy nambers wild speaking, 
The language alternate of rapture and woe: 
Oh! none but some lover whose heart-strings are breaking, 
The pang that I feel at owr partwg can know. 
Fach joy thou couldest double, and when there came sorrow, 
Or pale disappointment, to darken my way, 
What voice was like thine that conld sing of to-morrow, 
Till forgot im the straio was the grief of to day! 
But when friends drop around as in life’s weary waning, 
The grief, queen of vambers, thon can'st not assuage ; 
Nor the gradual estrangement of those yet remaining, 
The languor-of pain, and the chillness of age. 


*Twas thou that once taught me, in accents bewailing, 
To sing how a warrior lay stretched oo the plain, 
And a maiden hung o’er Lim with aid unavailing, 
And held to his lips the cold gobiet in vain. 
As vain those enchantments, O queen of wild numbers, 
To a bard when the reign of his fancy is o’er, 
And the quick puise of feeling iu apathy slumbers— 
Farewell then, enchantress! I meet thee a0 more. 























































